








quence 44). It is impossible to tell whether Fellini still intends to retain it. 
For the moment, he brings on Conocchia in the dressing gown he was 
wearing during the argument with Guido. The hearse has also been 
eliminated. On the rails laid for the trolley * is the front half of a car; only 
the steering wheel and the dashboard, however, are real. The body shell 
is wood and looks rather like the bow of a motorboat. This might be 
thought an example of the director’s fantasy. Actually, Piero Gherardi tells 
me, it is a technical expedient: “If I’d known Federico intended to have a 
car driven down the hotel corridor, I’d have made it wider.” 

The driver of the car—it is supposed to be Guido’s, and the dashboard 
has been meticulously duplicated—is not the American actor; from all 
available evidence, this character provided for in the scenario seems to have 
been lost somewhere along the way. Instead, the car is driven by the 
magician, Maurice, Guido’s childhood friend. 

Maurice’s appearance, then, is not limited to his magic act, and his 
routine is not merely a means of evoking one of Guido’s memories. For 
the protagonist, the magician, with his occult powers, is the doorkeeper of 
a fantastic universe whose secrets may be the key to Guido’s torment. 

But Maurice—that is, Ian Dallas—is not in Rome now. Someone let 
him go off on holiday, not knowing that Fellini... . 

In Ian’s absence, one of the makeup men serves as his stand-in, for 
only a shoulder and a hand are visible. The car moves quickly on the rails, 
pushed by the stagehands. When it reaches the middle of the corridor, 
Conocchia emerges from a door, throws up his hands in terror, and flees 
precipitately through another door. 

“Let me sit there,” Fellini tells the chauffeur with mock firmness. He 
puts on the man’s dinner jacket—or rather half of it, for it was made for 
Ian, and Federico cannot get all of himself into it. Then he puts on the 
white gloves and sits at the wheel. 

“Now I will . . . interpret,” he declares in a caricature of arrogance. 
He pulls out the fingers of the gloves so that they are not completely 
filled out by his fingers and, taking advantage of this extra length and 


* When the camera must retain a fixed position while moving forward in a straight line, 


it is mounted on a trolley instead of the dolly. The trolley is a platform with flanged wheels 
that run on tracks. 
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